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Art. VI. — Remarks on the convection between the Indo-Chinese 
and the Indo -Germanic Languages, suggested by an lixumi- 
nation of the Sghd and Pt/ho Dialects of the Karens. Jiij 
J. W. Laidi.ay, Esq. 

MoiiK than it quarter of a century lias elapsed Hince Wilholm von 
lIunil)ol(lt, in lliu inti'oihiction to his immortal work Uebev din Kami 
tiprachc, impressed upon orientalist* the high philological importance 
of the Indo-Chinese dialect*, from an enlightened study of which that 
eminent scholar anticipated results of the highest value for the illus- 
tration of the philosophy of languago in general. Since the death of 
that illustrious and I anion ted writer, although the extension of our 
political and commercial intercourse, and tho untiring zeal of the 
Christian missionary among tho trihes of the eastern peninsula have 
given rise to many excellent treatises upon their various dialects, 
among which I may mention in particular the admirable works of 
my friend Colonel Low, the Hov. F. Mason, and Captain Latter ; 
yet there still seems wanting a comprehensive and philosophical 
survey of these tongues, not merely with reference to their own in- 
ternal structure- and the singular mental idiosyncrasies of which theso 
peculiarities are tho exponents, hut with reference to tho light they 
throw upon languages in general, even upon those from which they 
most widely diverge, and with which their connection is indeed very 
faint and indistinct. For while (ill the other nations of the earth aro 
being gradually associated into one family by their linguistic ailiuities, 
and even the long-silent Egyptian has from many an ancient tomb 
and many a mysterious epigraph put forth his claim to relationship 
with tho Semitic slock, little or nothing has been dono towards 
bridging over tho cheerless gulf that still divorces philoloyically the 
simple-minded speakers of the intonated monosyllabic tongues from 
their Indo-Germanio brethren, whoso copious and highly-polished 
languages constitute at once the proudest monument and tho most 
efficient instrument of their civilization. 

Without pretending for a moment to fill up even any portion of 
the ontlino I have thus hastily sketched, or attaching any undue 
weight to the following remarks suggested by a careful examination 
of tho vocabulary of tho Sghd and l'gho dialects of the Karens, 
I think it may bo as well briefly to record tho conclusions I have 
arrived at, as these may serve to evince the pregnant interest of 
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tlio subject, and may induco others, better able tlian myself and more 
happily situated for the purpose, to prosccuto an enquiry which 
cannot fail to reward their labours with many new and important 
results. 1 may premiso that the vocabulary and its attendant investi- 
gations were undertaken during a brief visit to Maulmein to beguile 
the tedious hours of convalescence from a eevcro illness, nnd woro 
originally intended, not for philological but for ethnological purposes; 
to assist, in fact, however humbly, thoso researches on the aborigines of 
our own and tho neighbouring territories which my indcfatigablo mid 
accomplished friend, Mr. B. H. Hodgson, is prosecuting with such 
admirable zeal and success. 

The tribe, upon whose languiigo my studies havo been engaged, 
is in many respects an extremely rcmarkablo and interesting one 
It is found scattered in isolated groups ovor many parts of Burumh, 
Siatiij and probably tho interior parts of tho Malayan peninsula: pre- 
serving its nationality, language, and strikingly peculiar religious 
tenets, uncontaminatcd by intercourse with tho numerous and power- 
ful peoples among whom it lins found an asylum. Though obviously 
a foreign and immigrant tribo, their origin is involved in tho deepest 
obscurity, and has hitherto eluded tho research of tho ablest enquirers. 
Tho learned and judicious Lassen, upon apparently very slender 
grounds, rofers their primitive home to Kantian, a country visited by 
Marco Polo, and identified by Mnrsdcn with tho district of Tun-ndn, 
in China Proper. Woro this conjecturo well founded, however, wo 
might expect to find a much closer analogy than really exists between 
their language, both in etymology and syntax, and that of China. 
But though a very striking analogy is undeniable, the Karen is much 
more remoto from that grand typo of tho intonated tongues than such 
a theory would seem to require: added to which tho Karon has no 
written medium whatever, cither alphabetic or ideographic; a circum- 
stanco tending but little to confirm the hypothesis of Lassen. 

A nioro probablo origin for theso people may, I think, bo gathered 
from (heir own uniform and well-dclined traditions, which, as explained 
(o me by my friend tho Bov. Mr. Mason (long resident among them and 
critically acquainted with their language), describo them as coining 
originally from across tho river of sand, entering tho Burmese terri- 
tories from tho north-west, and bending their footsteps southward till 
they found an asylum on tho banks of tho Siilwin and tho Irawadi, or 
in tho remoter valleys of the Mcinain. Now, though nothing inoro than 
the name of this river of sand is preserved, I think that there need be. 
little hesitation in identifying it with tho great desert of Central Asia, 
known from time immemorial to the Chinese and surrounding nations 
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by tho same singular appellative; a namo given, not as, from a 
careful consideration of Chinese texts, I am inclined to think, in a 
metaphorical or poetical sense, hut apparently from a conviction of the 
actual though slow flux of tho stones and sand. No other region, so 
far at least as my geographical knowledge extends, is similarly charac- 
terised or named ; hut this desert has licun thus distinguished from a 
very early period. Fii Hian, the Hauddha pilgrim who traversed it in 
his route to India a.i>. 3(10-4(10, speaks of it l>y this name. In tho apo- 
cryphal letter from Prestor John to Alexius Comneuus, it is similarly 
characterised; and to this day the roving Tatar excites his sluggish 
fancy by the image of a vast floating sea of sand overlying the subter- 
ranean currents of the Hoang-ho. Further, were similarity of sound 
to have any weight in determining questions of this kind, my position 
might perhaps bo strengthened by identifying tho original country of 
tho Karens with that of the Curntin of Ptolemy, "juxta Jaxartein;" 
iii whom wo have tho ancestors of tho Karaits of more modern 
authors; but I do not insist upon this etymology. 

But another circumstanco tending more strongly to corroborate 
this view is tho remarkable character of the religions tenets of the 
Karens. Those aro not less striking from their contrast with the 
opinions of the Hauddha population of Burmali and Siam, than for 
their singular coincidence with the moral and historical portion of the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures. It is not my intention to speculate 
upon this curious subject, which has been handled at sonic length 
in an interesting little work, iutitlcd "Tho Karen Apontlc,'' recently 
published by iny friend the Rev. Mr. Mason of Mauliuein; but I may 
briefly mention that these legends and traditions arc so various and so 
singularly conformable with scriptural text, that thcro is no rational 
mode of explaining their existence, except by derivation from tho 
latter. How then, when and whore were they so derived ? Not 
surely in Btirmah, where, until lately, there never existed any source 
from which such sentiments might emanate. May not these rather 
have been imported from Central Asia, where, at a very early period, 
" the missionaries of Balkh and Samarkand pursued without fear the 
footsteps of tho roving Tatar," and Ncstorianism, finding a refuge on 
the banks of the Sellinga, contested for supremacy with the doctrines 
of Siikya? 

Finally, tho Mongolian features of tho Karon equally proclaim his 
northern origin. As these have been already described by others, 
I shall not dilate upon them further than to state that they are of 
a more pleasing and intelligent character than those of tho Burmese : 
the zygomatic arches aro less prominent, tho eyes larger, the nose 
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more elevated, and the general expression Las less of coarseness and 
platitude. 

Willi this brief notico of the pcoplo themselves, let us now, 
however, proceed to tho consideration of their languago; or rather 
to thoso speculations suggested by it, which form tho principal object 
of the present paper. 

Their language, as I have already intimated, is monosyllabic and 
intonated, and is divided into two dialects; tho Sghfi and tho Pgho. 
Whence arises this distinction I was unablo to ascortain ; but tho 
difference between tho dialects is vcrys light, rarely vocabular, most 
frequently only tonic ; that is, tho words aro often identical, but pro- 
nounced with a different intonation. Of the words themselves, a fair 
proportion are identical with thoso of similar import in tho Tibetan, 
Mech, Dodo, Diurnal, and other languages spoken on our northern 
and eastern frontiers; many with the Burmese and Siameso; and some 
few with the Chinese ; thus proclaiming by etymology as well as by 
unmistakablo similarity of strncturo, their affinity with that well- 
defined class of languages known by tho designation of " tho Indo- 
Chinese." 

Of all theso tongues, tho distinctive peculiarity is monosyllabism. 
In some, indeed, for instance the Burmcso and the Tibetan, thoro is a 
strong tendency to polysyllabism, arising from a cause that will bo 
touched upon presently: but in no degrco does this tendency obliterate 
the original character of tho langiuigo ; which indeed, as we shall see, 
it rather tends to confirm and illustrate. In languages of this class 
the number of vocables must, from tho very nature of tho case, bo 
extremely limited. Ring tho changes as you will upon nil possible 
bi-litcral or tri-litoral combinations, such must unavoidably be tho 
case in any circumstances ; but especially so among thoso nations 
whoso organs of speech, whether from original or from educational 
defect, arc incapablo of onunciating certain consonants or combinations 
of letters. Thus in the Chinese, the most polished and perfect of the 
monosyllabic' tongues, tho number of words does not exceed four 
hundred and eighty; and in many of tho Indo-Chineso dialects the 
number of enunciated vocables may be even fewer : an inconvonienco 
which, unless means wero found to remedy it, would unfit theso 
tongues oven for tho few and inartificial requirements of barbarism, 
far more for tho use of a cultivated and intellectual people. 

Expedients, however, have not been wanting to remedy this 
primary defect; and it is in these that tho grand divergence between 
the monosyllabic and tho polysyllabic tongues originates. Whilo tho 
families of mankind who aro distinguished by tho uso of tho latten 
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would appear to Lave adopted tho expedient of adding an additional 
syllablo to tliat already in use, when now ideas called for now modes 
of expression, tlio Indo-Chincso tribes resorted to tho quaint and 
limited assistance derived from the uso of tones. By meaus of these 
tlio brief catalogue of vocables is increased in tho Chinese to about 
twelvo hundred, and to a number less easily defined in the cognate 
and less polished dialects. Then again, tho syntactical laws of position 
in several of tbeso tongues, more particularly in the Kou-v/en, or ancient 
and literary dialect of tho Chinese, by enabling each word to play 
many parts in turn, as noun, or adjective, or verb, or adverb, or 
expletive, or oven enunciated comma or semicolon, immensely extend 
the capabilities of this limited vocabulary. 

Nevertheless, with all these and similar expedients, the number of 
homophones of different signification would give riso in the ordinary 
intercourse of life to constant perplexity and doubt, were it not for 
another contrivance, noither grammatical nor phonetic, to which, for 
want of a better, we may apply tho term tautolnr/i$m ; it consists in 
applying two or moro terms of similar or nearly similar signification, 
but of different sound ; and is used only in speaking; being wholly 
unnecessary in tho written tongue, wlicro tho ideographic sign confers 
all tho precision that can bo required. Thus, in Chinese, the sound 
Wio, means "a path," "reason," "to govern," and many other ideas, 
each of which has a distinct emblem in the written form ; but when, 
orally, thero may bo doubt on the part of the hearer which of these 
ideas tho speaker would imply, this inconvenience is removed by the 
suhjunetion of another word of similar signification, for instance, lit, 
which amongst other significations, means also " a path," and tho 
union of theso words ttio-lii renders it impossible for tho hearer to 
misunderstand the speaker. 

A similar expedient is resorted to in tho Karen language, with 
this difference, that the supplementary or adjunctivo word is not 
necessarily of similar, but is often, on tho contrary, of contrasting 
signification; and is not chosen at the caprice or option of the speaker, 
as in Chinese; but is determined by a fixed law of the language. For 
example: the sound that signifies "moon" in Karen, is Id; but hi also 
signifies "a leaf of a tree," and sundry other things. To obviate 
ambiguity, if " moon " bo the idea signified, tho laws of tho language 
prescribo, when required, tho subjunctive word mo, which signifies 
"sun;" and tho combination ld-m.6 is hold to mean "moon," without 
room for ambiguity. If, on tho other hand, "leaf" bo signified, the 
word the is adjoined, when tho compound unmistakably indicates 
" leaf," folium. 
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Such nro sonio of the simplo artifices by which man in a primitivo 
condition of society, such as tlio uso of a monosyllabic language 
would seem to imply, endeavours to confer somo dogrco of precision 
upon the signs employed for tho intercommunication of thought. The 
expedients most characteristic of tho Indo-Chinese tongues, namely, 
intonation and tautologism, ccaso to bo requisite tho moment that 
languago becomes polysyllabic and Ilcxiblo. * But as to tho latter 
of these, may it not rovcal tho mode, or at least ouo of tho modes, 
in which we may supposo languago in its early stages to havo passed 
from a primitive monosyllabism to tho copious and musical polysyl- 
labism of tho Semitio and Indo-Gcrmanio races? I was forcibly 
impressed with tho thought; and on endeavouring to test its truth 
by as copious an induction of illustrative facts as my limited oppor- 
tunities permit, I am induced to beliovo that the investigation, ably 
followed up, would even yet enablo us to recover the long-lost 
thread of connection between these now widely divergent classes 
of languages. 

I should here premise, that while I for oho hold it to bo equally 
true in sound philosophy, as it undoubtedly is in theology, that thcro 
was a time when "the whole earth was of ono languago and ono 
speech," I deem it idlo to affect any precision in determining what 
the affinities of that languago were Nevertheless, I think wo need 
have no hesitation whatovor in deciding that it must havo boon 
strictly adapted to tho wants of tho pcoplo who spoke if, and nothing 
more: and that therefore it could not be tho Hebrew, as somo havo fondly 
imagined, far less any dialect of the exquisitoly polished Sanskrit, two 
of the most ancient tongues that have been preserved to tho present 
day. I for one cannot bring myself to boliovo that our early 
progenitors conversed in sesquipedalians, nor, whilo about a third 
of mankind, including somo of tho most polished nations of tho Mast, 
are fulfilling to this day, with monosyllables, not only all tho wants of 
social intercourse, but building up with them (as tho Chinese) a vast 
literature, abounding in works in every department of human know- 
ledge, can I allow the probability of our priinroval ancestors having 
employed any other form of languago. Many philological considera- 
tions point to tho same conclusion ; tho simpler ideas arc in all 
languages expressed in monosyllables; and besides this, if our assump- 
tion bo true that there was once but ono languago common to mankind, 
then one or other of those propositions must bo truo also:— either that 
the primitive language was monosyllabic and was gradually improved 
into polysyllabism : — or that it was originally polysyllabic, and by 
a retrogressive movement relapsed into monosyllabism ; a supposition 
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so extremely improbublo that I think wo aro justified in dismissing it 
at onco as unworthy of furthor investigation. 

Another point which I iuclino to consider as incontrovertible is 
llits: — that ideographic preceded alphabetic writings; or conversely, 
that the backward step from tho phonetic to tho ideographic is not 
a probablo one, unless indeed wc sujiposc tho former to have been 
at any period lost, and graphic signs to have been invented anew 
by the nations that use them. In proof of this, besides analogy and 
history, wo havo venerable testimony in tho ancient system of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics and phonetics, and in the nomenclature of 
tho Hebrew alphabet, which bears unmistakable evidence of its ideo- 
graphic origin. 

AV'hon once, however, a language has firmly acquired its impress as 
phono; ic or as ideographic, and made a considerable advance towards 
perfection in cither direction, its genius becomes fixed and uuchaiig- 
ablo; and it can no longer assume tho opposite characteristics without 
a complete hrcakingup and destruction of its original organism. 

With these cursory remarks I shall now proceed to the considera- 
tion of tho caso moro immediately before us. It is very easy to 
perceive, that in favourable circumstances, tho additional expletive 
syllablo employed in tho monosyllabic languages to avoid ambiguity, 
would eventually become permanently attached to that which it 
contributes to define, and constitute in fact a second syllable. In tho 
Ghinoso wc have seen this adjunctive word chosen entirely at the 
caprico of the speaker: in tho Karen a further stop towards poly- 
syllabism is evinced in the determinate selection of the word 
employed. In the Burmese and Tibetan languages, to which an 
alphabetic system has been applied, this tendency to polysyllabism 
is, as I havo hinted before, moro strongly evinced, though not in 
such a degree as to obscuro tho original character of the language. 
On comparing, therefore, a vocabulary of words in theso various 
languages, wo may expect to find an original syllable common to all of 
them attached to various exponents peculiar to tho several dialects; 
or, in other words, one dominant syllable ruuirng through many of 
them, but combined with a variety of prefixes and affixes, constituting 
one or moro additional syllables. And such I find, or imagine I find, 
is in reality tho caso; for instance, not to multiply examples, i.\-mo 
(the moon) becomes in Tibetan l.A-vo, z-la, km. ; hid-ld (tho sun) 
becomes mi-ma, and so on. 

It is very easy to understand how in this way tho original character 
of a primitive dialect might undergo a gradual change, that after the 
lapso of ages would render its recognition extremely difficult and 
vol. xvi. F 
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doubtful. Such would be Ibo effect, sooner or Inter, of nil alphabetic 
system ; but, fortunately for philological speculation, it is otherwise, 
when ideography has conferred unchangability upon a language. It 
is thus, I conceive, that tho Chinese may present to ns vocables — 
preserved in its ancient ideography like mummies in their cerements 
— that may have issued from antediluvian lips. I by no means 
intend by this view to inculcate that the Chinese, or any of its cognate 
dialects, is the primitivo or tho most ancient tongue; far from it, 
although it most certainly bears unmistakable evidence in its struc- 
ture of an antiquity more nearly approaching to tho primitivo than 
any other languago, not oven excepting tho venerable Egyptian, with 
which wo arc at the present day acquainted. This is not tho place to 
cntor upon so extensive a disquisition, which would indeed rcquiro 
volumes for its exhaustion 1 . While nil other tongues, in floating 
down tho stream of time, havo undorgono porpotual commixture and 
change, this alone has resisted tho mighty debacle, bringing to us 
in its rigid and frozen masses, tho fresh, but strange and bizarre 
elements of a primitivo language and an infant civilization. It is trno 
that tho perpetually increasing wants of society havo greatly mndillcil 
and extended this language even within tho historical times' of its 
literature; yet all these changes havo but tended to confirm and perpe- 
tuate its primitive character. Whilst, for instance, tho natural tenden- 
cies in the spoken languago of tho present day nro strongly in favour 
of polysylbibism, tho artificial restraints of ideography are in an 
opposite direction, the pencil of the scribe is incessantly divorcing 
tho combinations of tho speaker, and preserving for futuro ages tho 
primitive monads of the language in thoir original and immemorial 
integrity. 

The question now is, what can be made of these? Can they bo 
turned to etymological account? If the theory 1 have hinted at of tho 
construction of polysyllabic words be founded in truth, can wo dissect 
out the formativo monads, and refer them to a common, though 
unknown source? 

Ono thing is clear, that, in this transcondontal philology, tho 
structural peculiarities of languago can in no wiso assist us: this 
research extends beyond that primitivo divergence which these peculi- 
arities mark. Nor is it less evident that an extensive comparative 
vocabulary is not to be expoctod ; words oxprcssivo of only tho most 
simple ideas are tho organs that can be employed for the purpose; 

1 The general render limy consult n lirief nrlielo by Itcnuisnt, " Snr Ich plus 
iineiens cnrnclcrra qui out scrvi ft former l'tfcrlliiro Cliinoiue." — Journal Aeia(ii|ue, 
Marcli, 1823; W. von Humboldt, " Lettro ft M. lUniusat." 
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all othors, whatever bo their similarity of sound aiid uicaning, should 
lie rejected at once, ns only leading to fallacious results. If we depart 
from this obvious rulo we shall at once fall into the grossest absurdi- 
ties, and with Kluproth collate tho English word leaching with 
tho Japancso id Ichin (doctrine) I 

The class of words then in which we should seek for evidences of 
relationship among the languages of tho general family of mankind are 
such as tho names of tho various parts of the body; of common objects; 
of tho element*; of domestic unimah; and the like; to which may 
perhaps he added a fow names cxprcssivo of a Superior lieivg. A 
limited vocabulary truly; but not more so than tho nature of the 
case prescribes. Nor should wo deem ourselves unsuccessful if wo 
can but traco what may be safely taken as evidenco of tho primitive 
connection of languages, and their transition from tho simplicity of the 
monad stato to tho full majority of Indo-Gcrmanio developcment. 
This indeed is all that can he expected ; few vocables can be supposed 
to survive tho revolutions of ages : in the beautiful words of the poet, 

" Ut silvre foliis pronos mutatis in aunos, 
Prima cadunt: ita verborum votus interit rotas." 

De Art. Poet. v. CO. 

Of each of theso classes of words thou I shall give a few examples 
such as, in the absenco of my usual works of reference, I can most 
readily recall to memory. 

Parts op tub Human Bodv. 

Tub Head. . IIS, hep Chinese. 

Kap-nhi Sanskrit. 

Kt<l><i\>) Greek. 

C<ip-»i Latin. 

Khaf Coptic. 

Koofo Japanese. 

Kopf German. 

Afo Coptic. 

Ap Oldest Egyptian. 

Vu Tibetan. 

Kapalla Javanese. 

Ear . . . . (I'Jrk Chinese. 

vtur-is Latin. 

Ohr German. 

Ear English. 

F 2 
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0r-occhin Italian. 

Or-oy.i Spanish. 

flr-oillo French. 

Ar-ak Ainlinrio. 

Rvb .. .. Yiin .. .. Chinese. 

Nagano} Sanskrit. 

A in Hebrew. 

A in Arabic, Persian, &«• 

An Egyptian. 

Mouth .. Klico Cliincse. 

Klia Tibetan. 

Klnid Sanskrit (to eat). 

Khunri Hindi (to eat). 

Kaka Old Egyptian (to cat). 

Tonoue . . SJii Chinese. 

Jih-vti Sanskrit. 

JibU Hindi. 

Ji Tibetan. 

Foot . . . . Po Chincso (to step). 

PA Sanskrit. 

Ilo.'s Greek. 

Pad Bengal. 

Fat, pat Coptic. 

Paw, foot English. 

Pee, pedis Latin. 

Pti Egyptian. 

Face . . . . Mfn Chincso. 

Mitnh Hindi. 

Miene German. 

Mien English. 

1 The duplication of tlic n need givo no concern ; it is quito common, and (tic 
Arabic nin is often pronounced iiniii, nt lenst in Indin. 

It is curious tlmt in almost nil Oriental Inngungcs this word or its correspondent 
means also " source," "spring," &e. ; thus — 

Tibetan Tsin mi, "cyo of water." 

Arabic Ain. 

Persian Chashmah. 

Hebrew Ain. 
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Man .. .. Yun,jin Chinese. 

Janii Sanskrit, 

'Aii-ij/p Greek. 

Jan? (life) Persian. 

Anl (lifo,living being, alivc,&c.)Egy|ttian. 

Common Animals. 

J Km .. .. Keen Chinese. 

Kwup Greek. 

Can-is Latin. 

Kukkura, hIiuii, uhwan ' .. Sanskrit. 

Cliien French. 

Cow . . . . Ngci Chinese. 

Go, gav Sanskrit. 

K11I1 Gorman. 

Kan Egyptian. 

Iloii . . . . Shi Cliincso. 

Eslio Coptic. 

Shu-Vaxa Sanskrit. 

<S'it ar Hindi. 

Sua Latin. 

lloitwi: .. Mil Chinese. 

Mo ri Mongol. 

Ma ro English 

Ma eliro German 

il/an una Latin. 

SiiKur.. .. Yang Cliincso. 

Agnus Latin. 

Piuison . . 1'a . . . . K6 . . . . Chinese. 

/Vravata "j 

„ , > Ka i>ota . . Sanskrit, 

i'rt-vata j ' 

/'n-luinbuH . . Co-luinha . . Latin. 

llttTT« .. .. K« \u/i/3i« Greek. 

Ka b 11 tar . . Hindi and Persian. 

Goose . . Van, ngan Cliincso. 

Hansa Sanskrit. 

Gans German. 

1 This is the ordinary alteration of the k or into sh, as cants, cher, &c. 
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Ansor \ 

a.. „» i Latin. 

A ii-as J 

//«»(?) Egyptian. 

Gan-dcr English. 

Ngang-ba Tilictan. 

X>/>- . . . . Greek. 

SurEiuon Being. 

(ton . . . . 2V Chinese. 

Oe<>« Greek. 

J)e-\a Sanskrit. 

Dc its 1 

Be mou J Lftlin - 

Dho Tibetan. 

T/'f/i'? (Iionomro) Greok. 

Ti-morl (fear) Latin. 

&co*1 (fear) Grook. 

Elements and Common Oujects. 

A Stone . . Shi Chinese. 

Shi-la, Sanskrit. 

6'i-lox . . • • Latin (la-pis). 

She Ancient Egyptian. 

Sela Hebrew. 

Wateh . . Shwei Chinese. 

Sit Turkish. 

Ussn Mongolian. 

X-?n'l> Greok. 

Tsin Tibetan. 

1 The Chinese have very obscure Mens of Ooil, anu no really definite nnnic for 
him ; (lie word I here give is, 1 mil conlidciit, (lie correct ancient one, thoupli now 
appropriated to the Hmpcror. Much discussion linn arisen on this subject among 
Chinese scholars mid missionaries; nml great dilliculty has liceu experienced in 
finding a fitting term for God in translating tho Scriptures into Chinese. Sco 
.some learned papers on this subject by Mr. Mcdbiirst mid Dr. Boono (Cliineso 
llepository, February, March, April, mid May, 18411), which will amply repay tho 
psychological ns well as the philological render. To prevent all mistakes, those 
who use 7'i for " God," prefix siting, " up" or " upper" — shting ti, " upper ruler." 
In (he Imperial Dictionary I think Ti is defined ns originally meaning "Clod," 
and explained Titian chi shin, " tho spirit of Heaven." Seo also, M. Kurz, Nouv. 
Jour. Asia!., June, MHO. 
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Wind.. .. Fung Chinese. 

Pktink-ua. Hindi. 

Vent-\i9 Latin. 

Finn . . . . 110 and F6 Chinese. 

Ag-ni Sanskrit. 

Ag Hindi. 

I lu/> Greek. 

Feu -or German. 

Feu French. 

Ig-nis Latin (/o-en.s). 

Sua . . . . Yang Chinese. 

Yam I lebrow. 

Yom ' Coptic. 

Iiuna Egyptian. 

Such, then, is a short specimen of the vocabulary I have charac- 
terized. The number of words might be indefinitely extended, were 
wo to admit all such us possess mere analogy of sound and meaning; 
but as I conlino myself on the present occasion rather to an indication 
than to an exposition of tho whole subject, our time may be more 
profitably employed by a very few cursory remarks on the compara- 
tive list here exhibited. 

A considerable number of the words expressive of tin: simplest 
ideas arc in all languages monosyllables; ami such will be found to 
bo tho greater part of the foregoing. These, therefore, afford no 
means of testing tho theory I have propounded of the transition to 
polysyllabism, although 1 think they evince an allinity among tho 
languages quoted, of which we cannot rofuso to admit the probability, 
if nothing more. There arc a few, however, to which I would direct 
the reader's attention as throwing some light upon the theory in 
question. Thus tho monad for " stone," ski, in Sanskrit acquires an 
additional syllable, and becomes shi-lti. What is the la? Can wo 
traco it in any other combination? I think we can; in Greek wo 
have \«-(iv ami </'>j-'/)iv; in Latin, la-pin; and I make no doubt theso 
have their etymons in Sanskrit, though in the absence of works of 
reference, I am unable at present to determine. But if so, here wo 
have in tho Indo -Germanic tongues a dissyllabic word formed pre- 
cisely after tho model of our old friend la-mo (ante). 

Another very good example may be noticed in tho names of 
"pigeon" or "dove." These in the supposed primitive are ho ami 
pit, dominant or persistent syllables, which we lind preserved in the 
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leading Indo-Germanio tongues combined with other syllables, of the 
meaning of which wo aro now ignorant; ami, what adds greatly to 
the forco and weight of their evidence, is tho remarkable fact, that 
the same secondary syllables aro applicable to cither of tho primitives: 
thus, lumba, whatever that means, may be subjoined to cither ko or 
2>(i, and wo have in Latin co-lumba and pa-lumha. In Sanskrit, wo 
subjoin another set of syllables, vala, pata, rnvata, with precisely the 
same result, and havo pa-vata, ka-pola, &c. In Greek wo can, I 
think, trace only one of these primitive syllables in irimn, an obvious 
abbreviation of tho Sanscrit pa vala; while in another direction, 
the ko is preserved, and tho pa lost — thus in- Persian, ka-M/<ir 
whatever the lust two syllables may havo originally purported. 

It is time, however, to bring these somewhat hasty observations 
to a conclusion. They arc pcihnps not altogether Apropos to tho 
vocabulary which has suggested them; but if they provo suggostivo 
of further research in this most interesting department of philology, 
I shall havo no reason to regret either my maladrcsse or temerity. 
The subject is replete with profound interest, not merely to tho 
philologist and ethnologist, hut to tho theologian and general scholar. 
Its dilliculties aro confessedly great, but not altogether such as 
should deter us from further research, or lead us to decido with tho 
illustrious Jones, that whilo all other nations of tho world had 
one common origin, testified by their lingual alii ni tics, the samo 
cannot lie predicated of tho Chinese and their congeners. What we 
have now advanced may tend perhaps to open up other views, and 
throw a faint glimmer of light over that (to borrow an expressive 
term from another scicneo) eocene period of tho human mind which 
necessarily precedes the dayspring of history. 



